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Senior Achievement, Inc. 


A new and bold approach to providing paid em- 
ployment for those retired from regular jobs or 
unable to work in competitive employment is Chi- 
cago’s 2-year old Senior Achievement, Inc. Senior 
Achievement is an independent work center oper- 
ated under the supervision of a board of trustees, 
a technical advisory board and a finance board to 
raise funds. The center got under way with the 
aid of $30,000 in contributions from local industry 
and the Wieboldt Foundation. 

Senior Achievement is organized in 4 divisions: 
Drafting and Engineering, Packaging, Clerical 
and Office Services, and Manufacturing. Work is 
obtained by a staff of salesmen who solicit con- 
tracts from offices, retail stores, and manufactur- 
ing establishments. The wide range of work has 
included: Packing candy; making ribbon bows, 
bacon drainers, tie racks, and toys; drafting and 
experimental design; and clerical work, some of 
which is done on an out-service basis. 

Employees of Senior Achievement are retired 
men and women with some skill and ability to 
work. Most have retirement income which they 
wish to supplement through useful activity. Ap- 
jlicants are screened for physical and mental 
ability and for certain hand and finger dexterity. 
Work hours are adjusted to meet individual needs 
and may be as little as 4 hours a day. 

Senior Achievement has 2 main plants, at 1029 
and at 1249 South Wabash Ave., but is able to 
frange for some employment in neighborhood 
‘enters. The latter arrangement relieves the older 
Workers of a good deal of the burden of transport- 
ing themselves over the large, sprawling city. 

Senior Achievement is growing rapidly. In 
(continued on page 8, column 1) 








Retiree Work Centers Find Their Orbit 


Mohawk Development Service, Inc. 


The Schenectady, New York, famed Mohawk 
Development Service is celebrating the 10th anni- 
versary of its increasingly successful operation. 
Over the decade it has given employment to 125 
men, has paid salaries approaching a million dol- 
lars and taxes of well over $50,000 and has re- 
turned a modest profit to its incorporators. The 
following account of its operation is written from 
material supplied by Mohawk’s President Ray 
Stearns. 

Mohawk Development Service came into exist- 
ence because 3 engineers, retired from the General 
Electric Company, discovered that the Company, 
short of draftsmen, was farming work to out-of- 
town firms while there were 50 or more retired 
draftsmen in the community, many of whom were 
eager for employment. Gaining the approval of 
the local Draftsmen’s Union and of General Elec- 
tric, the 3 engineers together with the President 
of the Schenectady Savings Bank incorporated 
the Service in December 1947 and commenced 
operation in March 1948. Mohawk has no affilia- 
tion with GE; its relations are the same as those 
of any other would-be subcontractor. Purpose of 
the Service is simply “to give employment, on a 
normal business basis, to as many retired in- 
dividuals as possible under qualified retired super- 
visors.” 

Mohawk has demonstrated the wide range of 
employee competence by accepting contracts in 
the fields of steam and electric power, automation, 
plant layout, mechanics, electronics, atomic ener- 
gy and commercial power, and designs of electric 
motors and generators. Work is obtained on a 
competitive, subcontract basis from local indus- 
(continued on page 8, column 2) 





Tennessee’s Demonstration Program 


(Prepared by Sebastian Tine, Director, Senior 
Citizens Services, Tennessee Department of Men- 
tal Health, and Executive Director, Nashville 
Senior Citizens, Inc.) 

Tennessee has moved into a long-range program 
of research, service, and training in aging. First 
concrete steps were the creation of a Division of 
Senior Citizens Services within the State Depart- 
ment of Mental Health and the opening of the 
Nashville Senior Citizens Center. While much of 
the present activity is located in this one com- 
munity, the Nashville project is regarded as a 
demonstration and provides consultation service 
to other Tennessee communities. 

The program began to take shape when Dr. C. J. 
Ruilmann, Commissioner of the Department of 
Mental Health, foresaw the possibility of promot- 
ing the development of new interests among 
middle-aged and older people, thus reversing the 
common trend toward personality isolation and 
deterioration. Groundwork for the program was 
laid first in a conference attended by representa- 
tives of 5 universities and 5 State agencies; sec- 
ond, in a series of meetings arranged by Nash- 
ville’s Council of Social Agencies; third, in a large 
public meeting called to test community readiness 
to support a program; and finally, in a meeting 
with older citizens to obtain their advice on poli- 
cies and activities, should a Center be set up. 

The Senior Citizens Center, itself, carries for- 

yvard the principle of interagency and interdisci- 
plinary cooperation. It is housed in a building 
loaned part-time by the League for the Hard of 
Hearing; was equipped by the Bernal and the 
Justin and Valere Potter Foundations; is staffed 
by the State Mental Health Department; and 
receives support from the Soroptomist Club, Ro- 
tary, and Civitan Auxiliary. ClO and AFL unions 
have contributed funds and labor. It has its own 
Board of Trustees. 

Membership in the Center is open to persons in 
Nashville and Davidson County who are approach- 
ing retirement or are already retired, with no age 
limits. Average age is 68 years and enrollments 
are increasing by 20 a month. The program at this 
writing includes: Adult education classes in sew- 
ing, woodworking, rug hooking, painting, mil- 
linery, candy-house making, and other artcrafts; 
men’s, women’s, book, and sports clubs; parties 
and games; and general membership meetings. 

A counseling, information, and referral service 
helps with personal problems and housing, health, 
and employment needs. Projected is a specialized 
job placement program. Nominally-priced, nutri- 
tional meals are served in a cafeteria. 

The Center conducts a community education 


program through radio, TV, and newspapers, and 
speaking appearances by Board members. One 
result of the wide publicity is that members are 
drawn from a 15-mile radius. Most use public 
transportation or their own, but the Red Cross 
Motors Corps assists the physically handicapped. 

Professional services are based on social work 
methods, with consultants in clinical psychology, 
medicine, psychiatry, nutrition, employment, and 
nursing. 

Community organization is the responsibility 
of the Executive Director and operates through 
the work of the Board of Trustees in the commu- 
nity and the work of the staff with community 
groups and agencies. Group services are headed 
by social group workers, who give direct services 
to Center groups and supervise part-time special- 
ists and volunteers. Individual services are given 
by social case workers through intake interviews, 
short term contacts, and referral. Consultants 
participate on a regular staff basis and advise on 
group as well as individual problems. 

A director of research is currently heading up 
a study of the vocational rehabilitation of older 
men, on a grant by the U. 8S. Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation. 


Progress in Bergen County 

Since its inception 40 years ago, New Jersey’s 
3ergen County Tuberculosis and Health Associa- 
tion has carried on some form of pioneer work 
in addition to its program of tuberculosis preven- 
tion and control. 

The list of health and welfare services devel- 
oped through the demonstration stage to accept- 
ance by public and private agencies, includes: 
Visiting nurse services, schoo] nursing, auxiliary 
services for the tuberculosis hospital, an industrial 
workshop for the handicapped, diabetes detection 
service, and the cardiac program. 

When tuberculosis shifted from a_ predomi- 
nantly deadly disease of young adults to a chronic 
disease of the older citizen, the Association became 
increasingly interested in the field of the aging. 

In the fall of 1956, the Association, together 
with the County Council of Social Agencies, spon- 
sored a county-wide meeting on problems of the 
aging. As a result, the Bergen County Tubercu- 
losis and Health Association was petitioned to 
sponsor a study on problems of the aging. 

A citizens’ committee of 150 was selected. The 
committee represented the county from the stand- 
point of geography, the professions, the faiths, 
the organizations concerned with the aging, and 
the elder citizens themselves. 

A leading clergyman, who is also a member of 
the Association’s Board of Directors, was nameé 
chairman. The committee was divided into sevel 
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study groups: Health, Counseling, Economic Se- 
curity and Employment, Recreation, Housing, 
Services under Religious Auspices, and Census. 
The steering committee consisted of representa- 
tives of the Association’s Board of Directors and 
the chairmen of the 7 study groups. The Associa- 
tion appointed one of its staff as study coordina- 
tor and engaged a consultant. 

Actual committee work began in January 1957. 
Committees and subcommittees worked intensive- 
ly for six months; the final report and recom- 
mendations reflect the work and opinions of 1,000 
persons. They met in final session October 2nd to 
hear and approve the report and recommendations 
now summarized and published in the brochure, 
Opening New Doors. 

The committee was mindful of the fact that 
there are no ready-made answers to the problems 
of the aging. While there are guiding principles, 
their application must be dependent on local cir- 
cumstances. It was conscious of the fact, too, that 
there are certain objectives within immediate 
reach to be supplemented by other steps to be 
taken gradually. 

With these thoughts in mind, the committee 
recommended that the Association add to its pro- 
gram a Division on the Aging. The function of 
the division, properly staffed and operated under 
the Association’s auspices and with the aid of an 
advisory citizens’ committee, would be continuous 
study and planning in the aging field. The second 
recommendation was to establish a demonstration 
Day Center, featuring an information service in 
a building owned by the Association. 

The strongest recommendations were quite nat- 
urally in the field of health and the care of the 
chronically ill. While the County Board of Chosen 
Freeholders is already working diligently to meet 
the needs of its older residents, it was believed 
that the committee could render a service and help 
support its efforts by highlighting some of the 
more basic needs—additional public and private 
facilities for the care of the chronically ill, home 
care program, physical rehabilitation, care for the 
aged senile. 

Other recommendations dealt with the need for 
education in preparation for the mature years, 
preretirement counseling, housing, etc. 

What has happened? The Association agreed, 
on October 24th, to begin a demonstration pro- 
gram in the aging field. The residence which it 
owns, and which lies to the rear of its headquar- 
ters, is being renovated and will be opened as a 
demonstration Day Center early in 1958. An 
Information secretary has been appointed, and 
applicants for the supervisor to help develop a 
day center program and a county-wide service 
are being interviewed. The committee’s recom- 








mendations relative to the needs of the chronically 
ill have been brought to the attention of the 
Board of Freeholders. 

The work of the citizens’ committee created 
considerable interest in the aging in the county. 
In order to carry out the committee’s recom- 
mendations, the Association counts on the con- 
tinued support of the citizens, the active partici- 
pation of other agencies concerned with the prob- 
lem, and the help and inspiration of volunteers. 

Further information and copies of the brochure, 
Opening New Doors, are available from Gertrude 
Eckhardt, Executive Director of the Association 
at 369 Union St., Hackensack, N. J. 


Rhode Island Survey Completed 


Representatives of the Department of Labor, 
Veterans Administration, Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, Small Business Administration, and 
the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare served as members of a team conducting a 
“qualitative evaluation” of Rhode Island’s pro- 
gram in aging. This pilot project resulted from 
Governor Dennis J. Roberts’ invitation to the 
Special Staff on Aging (see Aging 36). 

Cooperating closely with the Rhode Island Com- 
mittee on Aging, the Federal members worked 
side by side with Regional, State, and local offi- 
cials. This was the first time that such wide pro- 
gram representation had been involved in a project 
on aging. 

Invitations to the public meetings in the State 
House were sent to scores of individuals and 
organizations having responsibility or interest in 
programs affecting older persons. 

Governor Roberts opened the series of public 
meetings at which Mayors and other representa- 
tives of local government discussed community 
activities, needs, and plans. Many individuals, 
unable to attend, submitted statements which have 
been noted in the Study and review material. 

Congressman Fogarty gave the keynote address 
the second day, followed by sessions on income 
maintenance, employment, housing, and education 
and recreation. A Health and Welfare Forum was 
held at the Butler Medical Center as were meet- 
ings with the President and faculty members of 
the University of Rhode Island and the Rhode 
Island Committee on Aging. 

In addition to participation in the scheduled 
meetings, many of the team members interviewed 
State and local leaders and visited significant proj- 
ects in the State. 

Reports of their observations and recommenda- 
tions have been prepared by representatives of 
each Department on the team and these have been 
correlated by the Special Staff on Aging, D/HEW, 
in a final report to the Governor. 
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Conferences 


Along with the establishment of the new Ohio 
official State groups on aging (see ‘‘News of State 
Commissions”), Governor O’Neill has called a 
Statewide Conference on Aging for January 16-17 
at the Veterans Memorial Auditorium, 300 W. 
Broad St., Columbus. The conference, open to all 
persons interested in the problems of the aging, 
will consider many aspects, including income 
maintenance, housing, health care, rehabilitation, 
retirement plans, adult education, recreation, and 
social services. About 50 natione: and State au- 
thorities have accepted invitations to participate 
in the programs. For further information write 
to Charles Wheeler, Executive Director, Gover- 
nor’s Interdepartmental Committee on Aging, 
State House, Columbus 15, Ohio. 

—@-—— 

The date of the spring meeting of the National 
Committee on the Aging of the National Social 
Welfare Assembly has been changed to March 
13-14. The meeting will still be held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., at the Willard Hotel. For information 
about attendance and the program, write to Mrs. 
Geneva Mathiasen, Executive Director of the Com- 
mittee, at 345 E. 46th St., New York 17, N. Y. 





The 4th Annual Kirkpatrick Memorial Work- 
shop on Aging will be held at Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Ind., on February 26. For de- 
tails, write to Dean Richard W. Burkhardt. 

—@ —- 

A Metropolitan New Orleans Area Conference 
on Aging is announced for March 20-21. The con- 
ference is being organized by the Louisiana Com- 
mission on the Aging, the New Orleans Council 
of Social Agencies, the Council of Jewish Women, 
and the American Women’s Voluntary Services, 
with other organizations expected to join. Work- 
shop discussion groups will encourage participa- 
tion by all who attend. For details write to Pro- 
gram Committee Chairman Lillie Nairne, Room 
602, 211 Camp St., New Orleans 12, La. 

—@-- 

The University of North 
that the Third Southern 
Recreation for the Aging will be held at Chapel 
Hill, March 27-29. The first two conferences mixed 
formal presentations and workshop sessions in 
nice balance and have advanced recreation for 
older people in the entire southern region. For 
further information, write to Professor Harold 
D. Meyer, Chairman, Box 1139, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

—@ -— 

The 1958 National Convention of the Senior 
Citizens and the Golden Age Clubs has been set 
for June 5 through 7 at the Sheraton-Jefferson 
Hotel, 12th and Olive Sts., St. Louis 1, Mo. The 
Senior Citizens Center of St. Louis is making pro- 
gram arrangements. The local committee reports 
that more than 700 delegates from 28 States at- 
tended the 1957 convention in New Orleans. 
Aging will carry an additional announcement aft- 
er the complete program is developed. 


Carolina announces 
Regional Institute on 


News of State Commissions 


There have been numerous changes in, and 
additions to, the roll of official State groups on 
aging since the publication in June 1956 of The 
States and Their Programs in Aging. The Region- 
al Offices of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare are now resurveying both the organ- 
ization and functions of the official State groups 
to gather information for a revised edition of the 
publication. 

In addition to the basic information concerning 
organization, activities, and publications, it is 
anticipated that some leads to typical problems 
and successful methods of operation will be 
secured. The results will be published by the Spe- 
cial Staff on Aging, D/HEW, some time during 
the first quarter of 1958. Notice of the date of 
publication and availability of copies will appear 
in a future issue of Aging. 





























> West Virginia’s Governor Underwood has ap- 
S pointed the following members to the Commission 
. to Study Problems of the Aging: Mr. R. Carl 
Andrews, West Virginia Coal Association, 
Charleston; Prof. T. R. Fulton, School of Social 
- Work, West Virginia University, Morgantown; 
be Prof. B. C. Harrington, Davis and Elkins College, 
= Elkins; Mr. J. Floyd Harrison, Wayne; Dr. C. 
i] Royal Kessel, Ripley; Mrs. Alice Van Landing- 
ham, Morgantown; Mr. L. H. McCamic, Wellsburg 
Daily Herald, Wellsburg; Mr. E. B. Saunders, 
e. Kelly-Miller School, Clarksburg; and Mr. George 
M. Thomas, Typographical Workers | Union, 





a- 
0. Charleston. 
rm * * * 
Ohio’s Governor C. William O’Neill has estab- 
lished an Interdepartmental Committee on the 
es Aging and Commission on the Aging and has 
on called a Statewide Conference for mid-January 
el (see ‘““Conferences’’). 
ed The Governor’s executive order makes the pri- 
in mary purpose of the Interdepartmental Commit- 
or tee the coordination of State services to the aging. 
‘or The goals are to provide for the aging: Equal 
old opportunities for work; adequate minimum in- 
C. come; a decent home life, or, when this is not 
possible, proper and homelike institutional care; 
ior proper medica! care, including facilities and treat- 
set ment for the mentally ill or physically disabled; 
on opportunities for participation in community ac 
"he tivities ; social services designed to aid in planning 


ro- for retirement and meeting the crises of later 


rts years; and research and professional training in 
at- the human aspects of aging. 
ins. The Interdepartmental Committee consists of 





aft- the heads of the Departments of Mental Hygiene 
and Correction, Health, Public Instruction, Indus- 
trial Relations, Unemployment Compensation, 
Civil Service, and Workmen’s Compensation. The 
Governor named Mrs. R. L. Ireland, Director of 
Public Welfare, as Chairman, and Charles Wheel- 
er, Research Editor of the Legislative Service 
Commission, as Executive Director. 
Simultaneously, the Governor appointed about 
0 interested private citizens from all areas of 
the State to the Commission on the Aging. The 
Commission is expected to evaluate existing gov- 
ffnmental and voluntary programs, determine the 
ning heed for and recommend new programs to the 
it is Governor, and assist in inte srpreting problems of 
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lems the aging and proposed solutions to local com- 
| be munities throughout the State. 

Spe- The Governor designated William C. Treuhaft, 
ring Cleveland industrialist, and Mrs. R. a Ireland 


te of 
ypear 


4 Co-chairmen of the Commission. Charles H. 


Klippstein, Executive Secretary of the Ohio Wel- 
is serving as Secretary. 


fare Conference, 








The Way the Wind Blows 


San Antonio’s Special Committee on the Aged 
has developed a useful 6-page set of criteria out- 
lining content of community programs for older 
people and criteria for judging adequacy. Useful 
guide for similar planning groups. Write to the 
Community Welfare Council, 114 Auditorium 
Circle, San Antonio, Texas. 

= = 

Georgia’s Gerontological Society came into ex- 
istence in February 1956 to promote studies of 
aging, disseminate information, provide for ex- 
change of professional opinion, and foster pro- 
gram development. Remarkably effective for its 
youth, the Society conducted a successful Forum 
on Aging in conjunction with the Center for Con- 
tinuing Education at the University of Georgia, 
published Facts and Figures on Gerontology in 
Georgia (see “Books, Pamphlets and Reports’’), 
and adopted a resolution asking the Governor 
and State Legislature to set up an official State 
group on the aged. At the conclusion of the For- 
um, J. Fred Gunter handed the president’s gavel 
to adult educator, Elizabeth Powell of the Center 
for Continuing Education. 

= 

The North Carolina Governor’s Committee on 
Aging reports results of a Survey of Industrial 
Retirement Programs in 117 textile, tobacco, and 
other firms. Three-fourths of the firms reported 
no set compulsory retirement age; one-third have 
a retirement benefit plan; and the same propor- 
tion have health and hospital insurance programs 
which carry over into retirement. A one-page 
summary with supporting tables may be had from 
Dr. Ellen Winston, Commissioner of Public Wel- 
fare, Raleigh, N. C. 

ice 

Carroll Manor, a $2°%, million home for 220 
aged and infirm in the Washington, D, C., area, 
received its first residents at the end of November. 
Carroll Manor’s modern plan provides single 
rooms, suites for couples, lounges, recreation 
room, auditorium, chapel, soft drink and cocktail 
bars, library, physical and occupational therapy 
rooms, medical, dental, nursing, podiatry, and 
beauty shop service. The home was designed under 
the supervision of Mother M. Bernadette de 
Lourdes, O. Carm., Superintendent of New York’s 
Mary Manning Walsh Residence; hence, incorpo- 
rates every feature designed to promote activity, 
healthy and comfortable living, and participation 
in community life. Carroll Manor is a project of 
the Carmelite Sisters for the Aged and Infirm. 
It is located at 4922 La Salle Rd., Avondale, Mary- 
land. Mother Frances Michael is Superintendent. 


University of California’s President Robert G. 
Sproul has announced the intention of the Uni- 
versity to develop a broad program of coordi- 
nated teaching and research in the _ biological, 
psychological, and social aspects of aging. Dr. 
Edward S. Rogers, Professor of Public Health and 
Medicine at Berkeley, is chairman of the State- 
wide committee appointed to study the activities, 
resources, and needs of the University and to de- 
velop a program looking toward the prevention 
of premature aging, better preparation for old 
age, and the training of professional workers. 
o 

Nearly 200,000 persons over 45 obtained em- 
ployment during July, August, and September 
through the U.S. Department of Labor’s Federal- 
State Employment Service. There were 7,000 
more placements of older workers in September 
than in July or August according to regular re- 
porting of older worker placement activity begun 
last summer by the 1750 local public employment 
offices. This placement record is attributed to 
efforts by Federal and State employment agencies 
to facilitate the employment of older persons 
througn relating their qualifications to job re- 
quirements and to better employer understanding 
of their competence and reliability. 

o— 

A Senior Citizens Arts and Crafts Shop has 
been opened under the sponsorship of the Kundig 
Center, (Aging 33), at 6519 Fourteenth St., De- 
troit, Mich. It will be open year-round Mondays 
through Saturdays from 10 to 4:30. It was 
started because of the many requests received 
from exhibitors at the last four annual South- 
eastern Michigan Senior Citizens Arts and Crafts 
Exhibits (Aging 37) for an opportunity to sell 
their handcrafts and will be open to all senior 
citizen contributors in that area. It will be staffed 
by volunteers, mainly retirees. 

o— 

The National Conference of Forty Plus Clubs 
has now been formally organized with the first 
membership agreements signed by the Clubs of 
Chicago, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, and Wash- 
ington. The Forty Plus Newsletter is issued by the 
Washington Club which serves as information 
center for the Conference. Write to President 
Henry Carter, 810 18th Street, N.W., Washington, 
D. C., if you wish further information. 

The Forty Plus Newsletter for October-Novem- 
ber announces formation of the Forty Plus Club 
of Southern Florida, 111 Southeast 16th St., Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla., with Mr. R. M. Shock as Execu- 
tive Vice-President, and the Forty Plus Citizens 
Association of Colorado, c/o Colorado State Em- 
ployment Service, 14 E. 14th Ave., Denver 3, Colo. 
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The question of unemployment compensation 
payments to pensioners has long troubled the 
State agencies. Under 1957 legislation, Illinois, 
unlike some States which disqualify pensioners 
completely, terms certain pension amounts as “‘dis- 
qualifying income.” The unemployed pensioner’s 
weekly benefit amount under the unemployment 
compensation law is reduced by the “disqualify- 
ing income” in respect to a given week by one- 
half of the amount of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance, and, if the pensioner is receiving re- 
tirement payments from his former employment, 
one-half of such pension amount if the pensioner 
contributed to the pension plan or the entire 
amount if the pension plan was noncontributory, 


Books, Pamphlets and Reports 


To The Aged With Love is the title of the 1957 
Annual Report of The Home for Aged and Infirm 
Hebrews of New York, 121 W. 105th St., New 
York 25, N. Y. The 28-page text, copiously and 
beautifully illustrated, constitutes, in effect, a 
short monograph on why homes for the aged exist, 
the variety of accommodations required, the serv- 
ices rendered in a model facility, and sources of 
income. The “New York Home” includes: Central 
House and Kingsbridge House, each with full 
facilities; two apartment houses; and an extra- 
mural home care program. During the past year, 
the Home provided 325,000 days of resident care 
and 34,000 days of home care service. The widely- 
known rehabilitation film, “Still Going Places,” 
was made at this Home. Executive Director is 
Newman M. Biller; Chief of Medical Services is 
Frederic D, Zeman, M.D. 

* 

Recreation, Medicine, and the Humanities is the 
opening address, by Dr. Joseph B. Wolfe, at the 
Third Southern Regional Institute on Hospital 
Recreation, emphasizing recreation for cardiac, 
geriatric, and psychiatric patients in the hospital 
setting. Many of the observations on the benefits 
of recreation apply to all older people. The book- 
let is published by the University of North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

* 

A special technique in placing job applicants 
is reported in the August 1957 issue of the Em- 
ployment Security Review. An article, “Can You 
Use Me?—Arkansas’ Radio and TV Program,’ 
describes programs that have been successful in 
placing most of the applicants presented. Special 
programs have been devoted to older workers 4s 
well as other hard-to-place groups. Single issues 
are available from the Government Printing Of 
fice, Washington 25, D. C., for 20¢; annual sub- 
scriptions for $2.00. 
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Comprehensive Insurance for Physicians’ Serv- 
ices is the subject of Health Information Founda- 
tion’s November bulletin, Progress In Health 
Services. The article is an abstract of a report 
covering the 20-year experience of the Windsor 
(Ontario) Medical Services voluntary insurance- 
medical care program. The Windsor plan offers 
virtually all medical services on a prepayment (by 
the recipient) and fee-for-service (to the physi- 
cian) basis and covers about 85‘: of the popula- 
tion. The full report wil! be published soon by 
Harvard University Press under the title Com- 
pre hensive Physicians’ Services Under Voluntary 
Health Insurance. Authors are Benjamin J. 
Darsky, Nathan Sinai, and Solomon Axelrod, all 
of the Bureau of Medical Economics, School of 
Public Health, University of Michigan. Copies 
may be obtained from the Foundation, 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
* 

Cross-Sectional Surve ys of Old Age. This 130- 
page processed book makes available the papers 
presented at the first seminar conducted by the 
European Division of the Social Research Com- 
mittee, International Association of Gerontology. 
There are 4 major papers on research as a guide 
to policy, pensions and levels of living, work and 
retirement, and family and institutional care, sup- 
plemented by 9 examples of surveys in these areas. 
All represent useful approaches to problems fa- 
Mmiliar to researchers and practitioners in the 


United Stat The book has been reprinted for 
distribution in the United States by the Division 
of Gerontology, University of Michigan. To ob- 


tain a copy, send your check for $2. to the Uni- 
versity, c/o Dr. Wilma Donahue, 1510 Rackham 
Bldg., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


* 

The Arvida Placement System. This is a 14- 
page report of a highly imaginative and success- 
ful procedure to place handicapped as well as 
der workers in selected jobs which are suited 
to their capacities and the demands of which do 
hot conflict with specific disabilities or loss of 
fnergy due to old age. The plan, which is in oper- 
ation in a large manufacturing concern, involves 
detailed analysis of each job, physical assessment 
of each worker in relation to job requirements, 
and full understanding and cooperation on the 
bart of workers, supervisors, industrial physi- 
“ans, and management. The report states that 
‘In a strict sense, (there are) no handicapped 
people.” The system is now standard procedure in 
the Arvida Works of the Aluminum Company of 
Canada, Ltd. A copy of the report (EP-1) may 
ne obtained by writing to the Company at 1700 
Sun Life Bldg., Montreal, Canada. 





“The Need for Added Protein and Other Essen- 
tia] Foods” is the title of the third brochure in the 
series on Diet and Its Relationship to Health, 
written by Dr. William B. Kountz for the Geron- 
tological Research Foundation, 5600 Arsenal St., 
St. Louis 9, Mo. 


* 


Older people and the Industrial Community, 
edited by Elma Phillipson. New York: The Na- 
tional Committee on the Aging, National Social 
Welfare Assembly, 1957. Pp. 46. $1. The 1957 
spring meeting of the Committee was devoted to 
older worker utilization, retirement plans, gov- 
ernment programs, financing medical care, and 
retirement activity. Papers and panel presenta- 
tions, representing, in part, several new ap- 
proaches (see especially those by Breen, Cohen, 
Hauke, Popkin, Odell, Reuther, and the panel on 
“Continuing Usefulness in Retirement’) are 
brought together in this booklet. For sale by the 
Committee, 345 E. 46th St., New York 17, N. Y. 

* 

Geriatrics for November 1957 carries three 
articles of special interest to technicians: ‘‘Pro- 
mazine for Emotionally Disturbed, Chronically Ill, 
Institutionalized Aged,” “Self-Classification as 
Old or Not Old,” and “The Health of Older 
People in Florida (Sociomedical Progress) .” Geri- 
atrics is published monthly at 84 S. Tenth St., 
Minneapolis 3, Minn. $8 a year, 75¢ a copy. 

* 

An Examination of the Concept of Medical 
Indigence by Odin W. Anderson and Harold 
Alksne. New York: Health Information Founda- 
tion, 1957. Pp. 14. This is the report of a pilot 
study of the operation of a medical care program 
for subsistence-level families in Maryland. It de- 
scribes characteristics of the families involved, 
services provided, methods and costs of services. 
The Foundation’s address is 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 

* 


The November 12, 1957, issue of Current Pro- 
grams and Operations of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, published by the Office of the 
Administrator, HHFA, Washington 25, D. C., 
contains two articles of special interest in aging. 
The first summarizes the progress repurts given 
by FHA, PHA, and FNMA at the October 21st 
meeting of HHFA’s Advisory Committee on Hous- 
ing for the Elderly and gives data on loans made 
by FHA, assistance to low-rent public housing by 
PHA, and purchase contracts on mortgages by 
FNMA. The second presents an annotated listing 
of HHFA publications on housing for the elderly, 
briefly noted in previous issues of Aging. 
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Facts and Figures on Gerontology in Georgia is 
a 61-page, processed booklet compiled by the 
Georgia Gerontological Society and published by 
the Georgia Center for Continuing Education, 
University of Georgia, Athens. Facts and Figures 
contains many of each of these but even more 
ambitiously includes several pages of sophisti- 
cated discussion of income and employment, hous- 
ing, education, social services, health, and medical 
and institutional care. Since there’s no price tag 
on it, you may be able to obtain a copy by writing 
to the Center in Athens, Ga. 


(Senior Achievement—continued from page 1) 
1956, wages paid to retail workers amounted to 
$27,000; during the first 10 months of 1957 wage 
payments exceeded $93,000. While there is a good 
deal of fluctuation in employment, some 700 in- 
dividuals have had part- or full-time work. 

In the eyes of its dynamic director, David 
Sonquist, Senior Achievement has passed the ex- 
perimental stage. He feels that beyond providing 
all-important income to the workers it has (1) re- 
stored confidence and self-respect to several hun- 
dreds of older adults who have proven themselves 
reliable and dependable with a minimum of ab- 
senteeism; (2) demonstrated that they are able 
and willing to turn out large scale production; 
and (3) shown that older workers have fewer 
accidents, take better care of their health, and are 
more cooperative and willing than many younger 
people. 

Senior Achievement currently requires subsi- 
dization of $30,000 a year but has hopes of becom- 
ing self-sustaining after a period of several years. 
Plans for extending the operation on a nationwide 
basis are being formulated. 

Information may be obtained from the Execu- 
tive Director at 1249 South Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago 5, Ill. The project is the subject of one of the 
half-hour films in the University of Michigan’s 
“A Gift of Life” series (see Aging 29), which may 
be rented from the Television Center, 310 May- 
nard St., Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


MICH 


(Mohawk—continued from page 1) 
try particularly during peak drafting loads but 
10 men were employed for several years on a 
single atomic power project. Much of Mohawk’s 
work relates to defense developments. 

Nominal work week at Mohawk is 40 hours but 
there is a good deal of flexibility based on the 
amount of work on hand and the desire of em- 
ployees for time for vacations, gardening, and 
pursuit of other hobbies. There is no interference 
with work schedules because the supply of drafts- 
men is always greater than the need. Neither is 
there hardship to employees for most of them 
have industrial pensions and all are covered by 
Social Security. 

One of Mohawk’s objectives has been to increase 
the incomes of Schenectady’s retired draftsmen, 
to keep money in town, and to save public assist- 
ance money for the county. How well this has 
been done is measured by salary payments of 
$885,000 over the 10-year period, by payment of 
Federal taxes (Social Security, etc.) of $29,000, 
and State taxes (Income, Disability and Unem- 
ployment Insurance) of $24,000. After meeting 
all expenses, Mohawk has been able to return a 
modest profit to its incorporator-stockholders. 

Operation has not been without problems the 
most serious of which is a New York State statute 
“which prohibits a corporation, incorporated later 
than 1935, from contracting for or selling engi- 
neering services.” This statute has prevented the 
company from getting into contracts which would 
render useful engineering services to Government 
and industry and permit the employment of 4 
great number of retirees. 

Mohawk project’s management feels that it has 
earned the wide acclaim it has received. While 
it recognizes that the Schenectady environment 1s 
a favorable one for this type of project, it feels 
that the concept can be used in other communities. 
The management would like to add a machine 
shop but has not seen its way clear to make the 
necessary investment. 
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